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Here  are  two  talks  on  “MAKING  AMERI¬ 
CANS,”  one  by  a  lawyer,  the  second  by  an  edu- 
ator. 

The  lawyer,  William  R.  Moss,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Americanization  of  The  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  said: 

“The  subject,  ‘Making  Americans.*  Out  of 
what?  Let  me  read  you  a  letter.  The  letter 
is  under  date  of  January  5,  1920.  The  writer, 
a  young  Czecko-Slovak,  who  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  fifteen  years  ago  when  about  1 6  years  of 
age.  He  has  been  a  miner  and  a  factory  work¬ 
er.  Was  a  sergeant  in  our  army.  Went 
through  Chateau  Thierry  and  St.  Mihiel.  Was 
gassed.  Spent  some  months  in  the  hospital  and 
is  now  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Michigan, 
where  he  has  been  sent  by  the  government.  He 
is  studying  to  be  an  engineer. 

“I  wish  I  could  in  reading  this  letter  bring 
it  to  you  in  all  its  meaning.  What  it  means, 
that  fifteen  years  ago  this  man,  an  immigrant, 
without  knowledge  of  our  language,  came  here 
and  lived  the  typical  life  of  the  men  who  do 
come.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can: 

“In  the  last  Sunday  “Tribune*  I  read  let¬ 
ters  from  two  men  who  came  to  America 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  writers  of  these 
letters  thank  Uncle  Sam  and  his  country 
for  the  help  he  has  given  them  to  reach 
their  present  positions. 

“I  know  that  Uncle  Sam  plays  no  favor¬ 
ites  and  is  willing  to  help  all  alike;  but  it 
all  depends  upon  what  class  of  people  we 
find  ourselves  among  when  we  come  to 
this  country.  The  big  majority  of  immi¬ 
grants  are  poor.  They  come  here  with 
nothing  but  their  two  hands,  a  good  will 
to  work,  and  high  hopes  for  the  future. 
We  come  to  industrial  centers,  where  we 
find  many  of  our  countrymen.  The  first 
thing  we  do  usually  is  to  join  some  kind 
of  an  organization.  In  most  cases  we  are 
compelled  to  do  so  if  we  want  to  work. 
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“Before  we  can  speak  or  understand 
English  we  are  told  in  our  own  language 
that  capitalists  rule  this  country  and  that 
we  are  their  slaves.  Our  hopes  of  becom¬ 
ing  prosperous  are  shattered  before  we 
have  been  here  a  year.  We  know  nothing 
of  Uncle  Sam  and  his  good  will  towards 
us,  for  nobody  ever  comes  to  tell  us  any¬ 
thing  about  him.  We  hear  speakers  de¬ 
nouncing  the  capitalists  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  alike  as  ‘rotten’  and  our  enemies. 

“Yet  we  have  still  some  hopes,  until 
there  comes  a  strike,  something  new  to  us. 
Most  of  us  never  heard  of  a  strike  in  our 
own  country.  We  are  told  that  if  we 
refuse  to  go  to  work  we  will  get  more  pay 
and  shorter  hours.  They  promise  us  $8 
for  six  hours,  doing  as  little  as  possible, 
and  that  gets  us  all.  We  go  on  strike, 
spend  all  our  savings,  go  hungry,  and  get 
beaten  up  by  a  policeman.  He  is  the  first 
representative  of  Uncle  Sam  we  have  met. 
While  we  are  on  strike  hundreds  of  speak¬ 
ers  come  to  us,  each  promising  victory  for 
us.  But  when  we  have  no  more  money  to 
give  in  collections,  the  number  of  speakers 
decreases,  and  finally  we  hear  nothing 
more  of  them. 

“We  are  left  without  work  or  money, 
and  in  a  strange  country.  We  can’t  get 
our  old  jobs  back,  so  we  go  to  seek  work 
in  a  new  town.  We  find  the  same  old 
story  in  our  new  home.  They  come  to 
us  in  work  shops,  in  boarding  houses,  in 
our  meeting  halls,  and  not  many  years  ago 
on  the  street  corners.  Who  pays  this 
army  of  speakers?  I  know  some  of  them 

for  years  have  not  done  a  day’s  work - 

just  traveling  from  one  place  to  another, 
making  speeches.  Some  of  us  find  out,  but 
it  takes  us  a  long  time  before  we  know 
that  we  are  paying  for  our  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  Uncle  Sam  finally  saw  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  save  us,  so  he  gave 
us  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
a  night  school.  We  become  better  citi¬ 
zens  when  we  are  educated.  But  a  good 
number  of  us  work  twelve  hours  a  day, 
and  after  our  day’s  work  is  over  we  are 
too  tired  to  go  to  school. 
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“What  could  be  done  for  these  great 
numbers  of  workers  that  are  misled  from 
the  very  start  by  radical  speakers?  In  the 
school  we  learn  to  read  and  write,  but 
they  do  not  teach  us  politics.  If  Uncle 
Sam  would  send  out  as  large  an  army  of 
speakers  among  working  people  as  the 
radical  organizations  do,  the  workers 
would  know  the  good  will  of  Uncle  Sam  to 
help  them,  and  many  labor  troubles  could 
be  avoided.  Radical  speakers  foment 
strikes,  and  strikes  breed  bolshevism.  The 
more  strikes  we  have  in  this  country  the 
more  bolshevism  we  are  going  to  have. 
The  way  to  keep  the  radicals  from  making 
the  workers  their  tools  is  to  have  good 
speakers  to  tell  them  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  Martin  Krakovec. 

“Was  he  worth  while?  Has  he  demonstrated 
that  he  is  the  peer  of  any  man  here?  Yes. 
And  more  in  many  instances.  Is  he  an  excep¬ 
tion  in  possibilities?  No,  he  is  not  an  excep¬ 
tion.  We  who  are  in  touch  with  the  work 
know  that  to  be  true. 

“I  have  on  the  walls  of  my  office  a  picture. 
I  have  frequently  told  this  story,  and  while  it 
sometimes  provokes  a  laugh,  I  mean  it  as  being 
true.  A  group  of  us,  Mr.  Bond,  our  former 
chairman;  Dr.  Butler,  and  others  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  present  in  the  teaching  of  a  class 
which  was  organized  in  The  Barrett  Company. 
There  were  thirty  or  more  men  ranging  in  age 
from  25  to  65.  The  teacher  was  a  missionary 
driven  out  of  the  Balkan  states  at  the  time  of 
the  war,  a  woman  wise  in  her  sympathies  and 
in  her  knowledge.  We  sat  while  the  class 
worked,  and  after  the  class  was  over  we  went 
out  and  had  the  picture  taken.  And  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  committee  stood  in  the  center, 
workmen  at  the  right  and  at  the  left. 

Lesson  in  the  Picture 

“They  were  taught,  for  this  was  one  of  the 
earliest  meetings,  in  much  this  fashion:  The 
class  repeating  as  distinctly  as  they  could 
after  her  these  words:  ‘This  is  my  nose. 
This  is  my  mouth,’  and  so  on  through. 
But  if  you  will  come  to  my  office,  or  to 
the  Association  headquarters  and  look  at  the 
picture  of  those  men,  men  of  great  force  and 
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native  ability,  many  of  them,  you  will  believe 
with  me  that  if  we  had  taken  the  group  of  men 
representing  our  committee  and  dressed  them 
down  into  the  dust-soiled  working  clothes  of 
those  men,  and  had  taken  an  equal  or  greater 
number  of  the  workingmen,  had  dressed  them 
up  in  our  garb,  you  would  literally  have  im¬ 
proved  the  looks  of  the  picture.  Those  men 
possessed  wonderful  possibilities.  They  are 

men  whom  we  need - men  of  the  same  sort  as 

ourselves. 

“I  yield  to  no  one  in  a  desire  for  position 
and  wealth  and  influence.  I  am  not  speaking 
in  disregard  of  those  things,  but  I  have  no 
use  for  and  no  patience  with  the  man  or  the 
woman  who  feels  that  wealth  or  position  or 
education,  or  the  conditions  of  life  as  they  find 
them  make  them  thereby  superior  to,  or  justify 
them  in  their  indifference  concerning  these 
other  classes.  Problems  which  are  in  front  of 
us  will  not  be  solved  until  you,  and  you,  and 
you,  take  this  as  an  individual  problem  and 
work  it  on  the  basis  that  the  other  fellow  has 
equal  or  greater  possibilities  than  you  have, 
and  you  therefore  respect  him  accordingly. 

“What  do  you  want  of  life?  An  opportunity 
to  develop  and  make  good.  What  does  the 
immigrant  want?  The  same  thing.  But  he 
wants  it  worse  than  you,  because  he  has  left 
home,  left  country,  left  all  his  early  surround¬ 
ings  and  faced  new  conditions,  new  language, 
unknown  problems.  He  came  and  said:  ‘I 

want  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop.’  And  we 
need  him.  We  must  have  him,  and  we  must 
accept  the  problems  that  come  with  him. 

“Why  speak  this  way?  Because  when  we 
go  to  you  and  ask  an  opportunity  to  put  in 
our  classes,  we  meet  sometimes  with  conditions 
of  apathy  which  justify  us  in  the  feeling,  I 
think,  that  as  a  people  we  are  not  waking  up. 
And  unless  we  do  wake  up  and  do  the  things, 
you  and  I,  everywhere,  in  our  shops  and  out  of 
our  shops,  we  are  going  to  pay  the  price  for 
our  indifference. 

Tribute  to  Former  Chairman 

“With  great  good  judgment  a  man  was 
chosen  to  be  the  first  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  Americanization  of  our  Association. 
With  great  thought  and  care  he  has  selected  his 
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associates.  With  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  and  care  they  considered  the  various 
lines  of  work  which  were  open  to  men  who 
wanted  to  help  on  Americanization,  and  to  do 
a  real  work  in  a  business  manner.  Finally  they 
decided  with  full  recognition  of  the  things 
which  are  open  to  be  done,  a  thing  which  they 
felt  was  fundamental  and  basic.  To  the  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  William  A.  Bond,  through  the  years 
should  go  the  credit  for  the  work  that  was 
done;  and  if  our  committee,  as  the  years  go  on, 
accomplishes  its  full  purpose,  the  results  will 
but  add  to  the  glory  of  his  wise  leadership. 

“I  am  not  discounting,  and  the  committee  is 
not  discounting,  many  of  the  things  that  can 
be  done,  but  as  business  men  we  want  first  to 
choose  something  that  is  basic  a  nd  definite,  and 
then  do  that  thing.  The  thing  chosen  was  to 
teach  English,  from  the  standpoint  of  speaking 
it,  from  reading  it  and  writing  it,  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  getting  it  to  be  really  the 
language  in  which  they  think. 

Five  Men  As  “Samples” 

“Classes  were  organized  in  the  various  plants. 
A  regular  course  of  study  was  carried  out. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  graduation  exer¬ 
cises.  Students  who  desired  were  carried 
through  with  their  naturalization  papers.  The 
classes  were  continued  where  there  was  inter¬ 
est,  and  many  and  many  a  man  and  woman 
among  the  workers  in  this  city  thank  God  to¬ 
day  for  the  opportunity  to  know  English,  which 
they  would  not  have  had  except  for  the  work 
which  was  done  by  this  committee,  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  by  the 
sympathetic  help  of  their  employers.  If  condi¬ 
tions  had  been  a  little  different,  instead  of 
having  five  men  graduates  here  today,  we  would 
have  had  35  or  40. 

“We  have  three  men  from  The  Seng  Com¬ 
pany,  two  from  the  International  Harvester.  One 
of  them,  and  he  will  not  object  to  my  telling  his 
nationality,  is  a  Russian  Jew.  He  has  attended 
the  classes  for  over  a  year  and  has  not  missed 
one  lesson.  (Applause.)  All  of  these  men 
have  carried  the  work  through  and  are  going 
on.  I  am  going  to  ask  those  five  men  to  rise, 
let  you  look  at  them,  and  you  say  whether  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  that  the  work  for  these 
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men  is  worth  while.  Gentlemen,  will  the  five 
of  you  stand  up,  please?  (Applause.)  Do 
they  look  like  good  Americans  to  you?  They 
do  to  me.  (Cries  of  Yes.)  Is  it  worth  while? 
(Cries  of  Yes.)  Will  you  help?  (Cries  of 
Yes.)  Well,  we  will  find  out  in  the  days  to 
come. 

Individuals  Must  Aid 

“Now,  then,  here  is  what  I  am  coming  to: 
There  has  to  be  planning.  There  has  to  be  a 
vast  amount  of  individual  work.  We  have  to 
have  co-operation  from  all  lines.  And  I  want 
to  say  just  as  sincerely  as  possible  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has 
stood  behind  us  and  worked  with  us  and  made 
possible  the  things  that  we  have  done.  And 
to  them  all  credit.  (Applause.)  But  when 
we  started  in  on  this  we  were  not  thinking  of 
something  that  could  be  accomplished  all  in 
three  months  or  six  months  or  a  year.  No,  it 
must  start,  take  an  orderly  growth  and  continue 
through  the  years. 

“This  problem  of  Americanization  is  one  that 
is  with  us,  and  the  foreign  born  is  not  the 
only  one  who  needs  it.  (Applause.)  It  isn’t 
pleasant  from  the  standpoint  of  a  speaker  to 
stand  before  the  people  and  say,  ‘Thou  art  the 
man.’  But  somebody  ought  to  do  it.  I  am 
taking  it  to  myself  as  well  as  to  you. 

How  Can  You  Help? 

“What  can  I  do?  Well,  I  talk  to  the  motor- 
man  when  he  is  waiting  at  the  crossing;  I  talk 
to  the  car  conductor  if  I  can;  I  talk  to  the  ele¬ 
vator  man;  I  talk  to  the  workingman  all  along 
the  line  as  I  get  a  chance,  going  and  coming. 
Why  shouldn’t  I?  Why  shouldn’t  I?  I  want  to 
go  on  up  the  road  of  achievement,  but  I  get 
discouraged.  So  do  you,  and  so  does  he. 

“We  don’t  want  the  other  man’s  help  any 
further  than  to  stimulate  us  to  believe  that  we 
can  go  on  and  accomplish,  and  we  have  the 
right  to  get  that  much  from  every  brother  man. 
Are  you  giving  it?  That  you  alone  can  answer. 
In  your  factory  are  you  watching  only  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheets,  production  and  cost,  overhead,  and 
watching  the  loans,  and  things  of  that  kind?  1 
can  take  you  into  places  in  this  town  where  the 
president  is  a  success  in  his  business  and  not 
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too  busy  to  know  his  superintendent,  his  fore¬ 
man  and  the  men  down  the  line.  And  do  they 
like  him?  Yes.  Would  they  work  for  him 
loyally?  Yes.  Would  they  go  to  him  freely 
and  frankly  with  the  problems  which  he  ought 
to  know?  Yes. 

It’s  Practical;  It  Pays 

‘‘Is  it  practical?  Yes.  Does  it  increase  pro¬ 
duction?  Yes.  Is  it  worth  while?  Yes.  Does 
it  enter  into  the  social  relations  of  those  men 
and  women?  Yes,  it  does.  Well,  why  not  have 

it  in  your  own  shop?  ‘Oh,  I — I — I - *  Yes, 

you.  You  are  only  human.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  some  circumstance  would  bring  you 
back  down  to  earth  and  make  you  realize  what 
the  work  is.  Because  I  come  back  to  this,  I 
come  back  to  this.  The  things  which  any  man 
or  woman  wants  or  needs  in  order  to  be  happy 
are  few.  A  home,  a  job,  a  few  friends,  and  a 
government  which  he  will  support  loyally, 
which  will,  properly  administered,  give  him  the 
right  to  those  three  things. 

“And,  believe  me  or  not,  in  these  days  of 
unrest,  and  in  the  coming  days  of  greater  un¬ 
rest,  we  are  going  to  be  put  to  the  test.  And 
if  we  have  each  of  us  seen  the  problem  and 
have  done  our  part  and  treated  our  brother 
man  as  he  should  be  treated,  we  are  going  to 
be  safe.  But  if  we  have  not  done  those  things, 
we  will  not  be  safe,  and  some  of  you  will  be 
doing  other  things  than  counting  profits. 

Work  Vital  to  the  Nation 

“There  is  a  need  for  this  Americanization 
work,  and  it  cannot  be  done  until  you  join  in 
and  help.  We  have  tried  to  keep  away  from 
the  emotional.  There  are  any  number  of  calls 
upon  our  services  which  would  have  taken  us 
away  from  this,  but  we  have  said,  ‘No,  our  cit¬ 
izenry  must  speak  English,  read  English,  think 
in  English.’  And  there  are  those  who  think 
that  isn’t  necessary,  and  I  challenge  them,  be¬ 
cause  we  cannot  be  an  American  nation  as  we 
should  be  while  thinking  in  various  languages. 

“Well,  my  time  is  up.  You  will  hear  from 
a  man  who  is  interested  in  this  line,  who  has 
shown  his  interest  just  as  have  the  men  of  our 
committee.  I  hope,  and  I  am  an  opimist,  I 
hope  as  the  days  go  on  that  when  we  send  to 
you  for  information  or  ask  you  questions,  or 
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get  out  a  little  questionnaire,  we  shall  hear 
from  you.  We  are  trying  to  be  definite  and 
practical.  We  are  willing  to  do  the  work.  We 
have  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“Will  you  help  us?  It  is  for  your  good,  for 
the  general  good,  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
It  must  be  done.  We  have  the  material  to 
work  upon.  It  is  worth  while.  I  want  a  show 
of  hands  of  those  who  from  this  day  on  are 
going  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  making 
of  Americans.  How  many  are  with  me?  Hold 
up  your  hands.  (Nearly  every  hand.)  Not 
for  today,  not  alone  for  this  week,  or  for  the 
month,  but  for  the  coming  days?  How  many 
of  you  are  with  us?  Hands  up  again. “  (All 
hands  raised.)  (Applause.) 

*  *  *  * 

The  educator,  Peter  A.  Mortenson,  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Public  Schools  of  Chicago,  said: 

“I  should  like  this  afternoon  to  say  just  a 
word  about  the  splendid  work  that  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  has  done.  For  many,  many 
years  we  have  attempted  to  Americanize  the 
men  who  have  come  from  foreign  shores  with 
our  night  schools.  We  have  tried  in  various 
ways.  It  is  one  thing  to  lead  a  horse  to  water. 
It  is  another  to  make  him  drink.  We  haven’t 
been  able  to  get  all  the  men.  Now,  your  com¬ 
mittee  has  undertaken  this  great  work  through 
the  connections  that  it  has  with  you  in  your 
various  capacities  as  employers  of  labor,  and 
has  endeavored  to  get  you  to  permit  your  men, 
make  it  possible  for  them,  to  have  their  training 
in  Americanization.  We  are  endeavoring  as  an 
educational  body  to  assist  you  in  that,  to  make 
it  possible  for  these  men  to  have  the  training 
that  they  should  have. 

“Our  resources  as  a  Board  of  Education  are 
also  great.  We  represent  probably  the  greatest 
single  organized  institution  in  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  More  than  a  half  million  of  our  people 
are  directly  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 
The  property  represented  and  owned  by  you, 
used  for  educational  purposes  runs  into  more 
than  a  hundred  million  dollars,  all  paid  for. 
You  have  more  than  ten  thousand  people  en¬ 
gaged  directly  in  the  work  of  education. 

“Th  ree  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  of 
your  citizens  are  partners  in  this  enterprise. 
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You  are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money.  You 
are  spending  it  at  the  rate  of  $300  a  minute  or 
more  to  try  to  make  Americans  out  of  the 
young  citizens  and  out  of  those  less  fortunate 
older  citizens  who  need  the  training  just  as 
much.  The  Board  of  Education  is  helping  you 
to  bring  about  the  difference  between  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  liberty-loving  American  citizen 
and  the  typical  bolshevist. 

“At  such  a  time  as  this,  when  men  are 
swayed  by  emotions,  when  the  world  is  shaken 
to  its  foundations,  when  radicals  and  conserva¬ 
tives  contend  for  supremacy,  it  may  be  profit¬ 
able  for  us  to  stop  just  a  moment  to  consider 
some  phase  of  the  educational  situation,  some 
phases,  because  thinking  is  probably  the  hard¬ 
est  work  known  to  men.  Some  seldom  indulge 
in  it. 

Reasons  for  a  Democracy 

“Why  a  democracy?  Government  first  start¬ 
ed  in  the  family,  then  in  the  tribe,  in  the 
patriarchal  form.  In  that  final  state  to  which 
you  and  I  and  all  good  men  and  women  aspire, 
will  be  a  monarchy,  an  absolute  monarchy, 
ruled  by  a  king.  The  rule  by  the  people  has 
jn  many  cases  resulted  in  extravagance,  in 
blunders,  in  misrule,  in  graft,  and  in  in¬ 
efficiency. 

“In  a  limited  area,  and  in  its  simplest  form 
only  do  the  people  really  rule.  Even  then  we 
are  menaced  by  a  danger  of  the  control  of  the 
wise  by  the  ignorant  through  mere  force  of 
numbers.  We  have  been  driven,  therefore,  to 
accept  a  democracy  in  which  the  people  do  not 
themselves  rule,  but  in  which  they  choose  their 
rulers,  sometimes  wisely,  yet  often  not  wisely. 
Democracy  is  indeed  a  hard  road,  but,  thank 
God,  it  leads  always  up  the  slope. 

“Our  model  is  an  intelligent  democracy,  not 
subject  to  class  rule,  with  a  citizenship  awake 
and  progressive.  A  republic  that  grows  through 
evolution  and  never  through  revolution;  one 
that  recognizes  the  schoolmaster  as  its  mission¬ 
ary  and  as  its  soldier  of  peace,  whose  motto 
shall  always  be  one  language,  one  ideal,  as  well 
as  one  flag.  Any  nation  has  the  right  to  per¬ 
petuate  itself  To  do  this  we  recently  called 
from  city  and  from  countryside  men  who  were 
ready  to  give  their  all  for  liberty,  men  who 
offered  their  life’s  blood,  if  need  be,  in  the 
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hospitals  of  France  and  on  the  fields  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  men  who  were  destined  to  change  a  great 
war  of  position  into  a  war  of  movement  in  one 
general  direction. 

What  Army  Taught  Us 

“And  yet  of  those  splendid  men  so  carefully 
chosen,  one  out  of  every  1 3  was  unable  to 
understand  or  to  carry  out  intelligently  an  ordi¬ 
nary  command.  Many  more  were  physically 
unfit  for  service.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  if  a  nation  may  thus  call 
the  flower  of  its  youth  for  service,  to  die  if 
need  be,  that  it  shall  prepare  those  men  for 
intelligent,  effective  service  through  education, 
through  better  development,  in  order  that  their 
lives  may  not  be  needlessly  sacrificed? 

“Americanization  involves  bigger,  broader 
things  than  merely  teaching  English  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  even  though  that  is  extremely  valuable  and 
important;  in  fact,  it  is  fundamental  and  neces¬ 
sary.  You  cannot  Americanize  while  you  wait, 
nor  can  you  produce  loyal  American  citizens 
by  resolution.  It  means  progressive,  intelli¬ 
gent,  patient  training.  It  means  co-operation 
and  support  of  everyone  connected  with  the 
government  and  interested  in  its  development. 

“In  a  general  sense  we  may  all  say  that  we 
should  ask  each  of  these  people  who  come  to 
our  shores  to  bring  with  them  the  individual 
gifts  that  they  are  ready  to  contribute.  Let 
the  man  from  Warsaw  bring  his  music;  let  the 
Italian  bring  his  art;  let  the  Scotchman  bring 
his  thrift,  and  let  each  of  them  and  all  of  them 
enter  with  us  that  big  American  melting  pot 
in  which  we  shall  work  with  them  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  an  effort  to  produce  the  greater, 
the  broader  American  citizenship. 

“Education  is  no  longer  a  supplementary 
process.  It  has  come  to  mean  more  than  the 
mere  development  of  efficiency.  It  is  one  thing 
to  produce  a  machine,  a  mere  efficiency  cog 
that  will  be  part  of  a  big  organization.  It  is 
another  thing  to  produce  a  thinking  person  who 
can  act  individually,  intelligently  and  effective¬ 
ly.  This  sort  of  training  enables  men  and 
women  to  be  acceptable  members  of  society,  to 
enjoy  their  leisure  properly,  and  to  assume  in¬ 
telligently  the  responsibility  of  citizenship. 
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Suggests  Two  Antidotes 

“Let  me  suggest,  then,  briefly,  two  antidotes, 
as  I  see  them,  for  the  unrest  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

“First,  I  should  grant  justice  and  a  square 
deal  to  all,  native  or  foreign  born,  even  before 
it  is  demanded. 

“Secondly,  I  should  insist  upon  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  education,  a  training  in  citizenship,  a 
knowledge  of  the  institutions,  the  ideals  of  our 
splendid  country,  keeping  ever  before  them 
that  splendid  American  optimism  that  hopes 
for  and  sees  the  best  even  when  it  fears  the 
worst. 

“Gentlemen,  let  it  be  said  that  here  in  this 
city  we  are  developing  boys  and  girls,  men 
and  women - Americans  all! - a  people  of 

ONE  LANGUAGE 
ONE  IDEAL 
ONE  FLAG.” 
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